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Shadows and Straws 


the title under which Mr. Clive Bell, an 

eminent English critic, chooses to say some 
very sober and truthful things about art in general 
and criticism in particular in a recent issue of the 
New Republic. As an example of his contention 
that great art is quite independent of great know- 
ledge, in the sense of knowing exactly what kind of a 
man was Christ, and how he really looked, Mr. Bell 
uses the controversy over the Epstein statue of 
Christ, recently exhibited in London, as an example 
of the futility and even the stupidity of much of 
what is called art criticism. Says he: 


" [ite PLACE OF ART in Art Criticism” is 


The questions that eminent critics, writers and digni- 
taries of divers churches discussed in public, while colonels, 
socialists and cultivated theosophical ladies wrangled over 
them at home, were, “Has Mr. Epstein done justice to the 
character of Christ?” and, “What was his character?” 
Was Christ intelligent or was he something nobler, and 
what has Mr. Epstein to say about it? Was he disdainful 
or was he sympathetic? Was he like Mr. Bertrand Russell 
or more like Mr. Gladstone? And did Mr. Epstein see him 
with the eyes of one who knew what for ages Christ has 
meant to Europe, or with those of a Jew of the first cen- 
tury? Questions such as these—I will not swear to any 
particular one of them—were what the critics threw into 
the arena, and no one much blames the parsons and publi- 
cists for playing football with them. But the critics must 
have known that such questions are utterly irrelevant; 
that it matters not a straw whether this statue, considered 
as a work of art, represents Jesus Christ or John Smith. 

This the critics knew; they knew that the appeal of a 
work of art is essentially permanent and universal, and 
they knew that hardly one word in their controversy could 
have meant anything to the most sensitive Chinaman alive, 
unless he happened to be familiar with the Christian tradi- 
tion and Christian ethics. If there be no more in Mr. 
Epstein’s figure than what the critics talked about, then, 
should the Christian religion ever become obsolete and 
half-forgotten, Mr. Epstein’s figure will cease to exist. 


The truth of these things is simplicity itself to 
minds which concern themselves not with reason 
but with comprehension, and which are quite con- 


tent patiently to accept life as an experience and 
beauty as a gentle companion without whom the ex- 
perience would hardly be tolerable. It is doubtful 
if the efforts of the shallow-brained, those who labor 
so noisily and so incessantly in their efforts to con- 
vince someone else that their own experience is the 
only true one and that art, therefore, must be learned 
by their book,—ever helped a single mortal to gain 
any true understanding of what is beautiful and what 
is not. Beauty is a personal manifestation. Ex- 
perience is the only travail through which it can be 
born. 

Concerning the oft-repeated proposals that criti- 
cism should be elevated to the position of a subject 
in teaching journalism, Mr. Bell has these things to 
Say: 


Every now and then we hear eloquent appeals to the 
appropriate authorities, praying them to add to their 
school of journalism a department of art criticism. I hope 
and believe the appropriate authorities will do no such 
thing. Should, however, their sense of economy be in- 
sufficient to restrain them from paying this last insult to 
art, they will still find me waiting for them with a practical 
suggestion. Any student proposing to educate himself 
as a critic should be compelled to devote the first years of 
his course to the criticism of non-representative art. Set 
down to criticize buildings, furniture, textiles and ceramics 
he will find himself obliged to explore the depths of his own 
esthetic experience. To explain honestly and precisely 
why he prefers this chair to that requires, he will find, a far 
more intense effort of the intellect and imagination than 
any amount of fine writing about portraits and landscape. 
It will force him to take account of his purely esthetic 
emotions and to discover what exactly provokes them. He 
will be driven into that world of minute differences and 
subtle reactions which is the world of art. And until he 
knows his way about that world he would do well to ex- 
press no opinion on the merits of pictures and statues. 


UILDING GUILDS in England are passing 
through many interesting phases of develop- 
ment. Already there are Guild Committees in 
nearly fifty English towns and cities, and the pro- 
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posals of the Guilds have, in at least one case, been 
officially approved by the Ministry of Health. Many 
months were lost through the delay of that body to 
act upon the proposals, and there is perhaps some 
excuse for this if we stop to consider how revolu- 
tionary is the idea of working for no profit. But the 
Guilds have resolutely adhered to the basic idea of a 
non-profit enterprise. The official statement which 
they have issued says: 

The Guild declares that it has a definite duty to the 
community and to its fellow-workers in other industries. 
This duty is best accomplished, not by abrogating the 
rights of self-government with what that properly involves, 
but by returning to the community all and any surplus 
over the cost of production. It is for this reason that it has 
steadily refused to build houses at a profit. In every case 
it has tendered on the basis of cost. Not commercial cost, 
which takes no account of wet time, or unemployment, or 
sickness, which is callously calculated merely upon the 
commodity valuation of labour at so much per hour plus 
the cost of raw materials, but upon the social cost of labour, 
which includes these factors and vicissitudes. Beyond 
that, labour has no claim; the Guild makes no claim. Even 
the;plant_is vested in trustees, who must see that it is used 
for public and not for selfish purposes, 

Finally, the Guild declares that true craftsmanship must 
be revived. There is no reason, save only the profiteering 
greed of modern capitalism, why building guildsmen 
should not equal or surpass the triumphs of the medieval 
period. But to attain this the National Building Guild 
must control, not only its mature, but its immature labour. 
All technical instruction and training must come under the 
Guild’s jurisdiction. 

That is our reason, amongst many, why dilution must at 
all costs be rejected. The Guild is the only possible answer 
to dilution; it is also the only alternative to the existing 
capitalist system. But it will fail unless with self-govern- 
ment and wage abolition, it also revives the spirit of crafts- 
manship, which can only come in good fellowship and 
mutual aid. 


Tue REFERENCE to dilution is by way of being the 
Guildsmen’s answer to the Government’s proposal 
to dilute the building trades with unskilled workers 
taken from other trades. This answer is and must 
be the natural one where a body of men concern 
themselves not merely with the question of wages but 
with the deeper and far more important one, in the 
long run, of the revival of craftsmanship and the 
liberation of the creative impulse. What Mr. Cram 
and Mr. Ackerman have to say on the subject of 
Guilds, in this issue, is well worth while. The sig- 
nificance of the movement does not lie in the results 
that may be obtained in the immediate future, but in 
the direction of the current of the minds of men. Few 
are satisfied with the present system of building con- 
struction. Few indeed are those who are willing 
honestly and fearlessly to seek a better one, but 
among those are surely to be counted the Guildsmen, 
although their own movement is already torn by con- 
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tending points of view in regard to a plan of action. 
But the premise of their ideal is far beyond cavil. It 
is an ideal to which every man in his heart will sub- 
scribe. 


EARINGS held before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library, in the Capitol at 
Washington, indicate renewed activity toward 
the accomplishment of further steps in the Wash- 
ington plan. Senator Phelan of California has in- 
troduced a resolution in the Senate providing for a re- 
port upon the desirability for locating and developing 
a suitable botanic garden in Washington. Senator 
Moses has introduced a bill providing for the acquisi- 
tion of certain lands contiguous tothe present Botanic 
Garden, in order that the garden may be increased. 
The question of where the Botanic Garden shall be 
located is of vital interest to the development of 
Washington. Senator Phelan sees that plainly. 
Senator Moses does not see it at all. One cannot say 
what Senator Moses sees, in this connection, except 
that the size of the present garden should be in- 
creased and its location remain unchanged. May 
Providence intervene! The present Botanic Garden 
stands as a very definite barrier to the realization of 
the Washington Plan. As Mr. Charles Moore, Chair- 
man of the Commission of Fine Arts, pointed out in 
his statement at the hearing, Congress located the 
Grant statue in the Botanic Garden in accordance 
with the plans of 1901 for the development of the 
Mall. Subsequently, Congress authorized the erec- 
tion of a statue to General Meade, and the Meade 
Memorial Commission located the statue in the 
Botanic Garden. The assumption, in making both 
locations, was that the Botanic Garden would 
ultimately be removed to a more suitable site and the 
present area freed in accordance with the plan 
recommended by the now memorable Park Com- 
mission of 1901. 


Tue WaAsHINGTON Pian, so-called, is in reality a 
document combining the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, prepared by a 
subcommittee composed of Senators McMillan, 
Gallinger and Martin, and the report of the Park 
Commission prepared by Messrs. Burnham, McKim, 
St. Gaudens and Olmsted. It has operated as a guide 
to the wise development of Washington, and al- 
though it has in several instances been violated, it 
still stands as an unchallenged plan for making the 
national capital a city of unrivalled beauty. It is in- 
conceivable, therefore, that the project for removing 
the Botanic Garden to Mount Hamilton, the location 
of which is shown elsewhere in this issue, will not 
command the support of a majority in Congress. 
From every point of view such a removal is wise. 
The present location is ill adapted to the purpose. 

C. H. W. 
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Where Goes The City Planning Movement? 
V. DRIFTING 





By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


HAT previously has been stated* is merely 

suggestive of the more important paths 

along which an inquiry into the theory of 
city planning profitably might be conducted. Only 
through a discovery of the forces which have worked 
for the mal-adjustments characteristic of the modern 
urban center is there any hope of discovering a plan 
of action which will result in other than talk about 
the hoped-for result. It is plain enough today that 
the movement has become lost in a very jungle of 
details and technical considerations of relatively 
little importance. 

All that has been attempted in these articles is a 
rough appraisal of the Movement from the stand- 
point of a scientific approach to the problem at hand. 
Certain outstanding characteristics of the Move- 
ment have been noted, the most important of which 
are here briefly recalled. Hoped-for results are 
sought by a policy of following Normal Tendencies 
as regards the development of urban centers. Better 
methods of land subdivisions are to be brought about 
by fostering the general adoption of the Best Prac- 
tices allowed by that system or enterprise which 
conceives land to have been created, in the beginning 
for speculative purposes only. Gains are to be 
effected from time to time by the enactment of leg- 
islation aimed at curbing Individual Rights or 
Property Rights at approximately that point where 
the exercise of such rights would no longer show a 
net gain to the individual exercising them. 

After making due allowance for the contrary 
opinions of those who think and work somewhat 
remote from the center of the Movement, the present 
situation as regards aims may be thus stated: Hoped- 
for results are to be achieved through the enactments 
of legislative measures framed with the utmost 
regard for our established system of law and custom. 
By degrees it is hoped to gradually extend the area 
over which is exercised the authority expressed by 
the vague phrase Police Power, thus curtailing 
Individual Rights, and so gradually building up a 
body of Community Rights. Whether or not the 
drift of affairs in the recent past would disclose 
a gain or a loss in this respect would be an inter- 
esting subject for inquiry. That however, for the 
moment, is somewhat beside the point. 


The Reliance on Authority 


For the important matter to consider is that the 
Movement taken as a whole seeks to achieve its 


*See previous articles in Journals for December 1919, January 1920, 
March 1920, August 1920. 
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purpose through the exercise of Authority. At 
this point, an extended excursion might be taken 
into a consideration of what is being done by way 
of Education. True, that would have relatively 
little bearing upon the question since about all of 
the so-called educational effort carried on by those 
engaged in the Movement seeks to pave the way or 
prepare the ground for Legislative action and to 
insure favorable judicial decisions when the legis- 
lative enactments are contested by some individual 
who holds to the traditional notion of what consti- 
tutes his Inalienable Rights. 

On the whole it would seem that the Movement is 
aware that neither self-regarding individuals nor 
selfish economic and social institutions are to be trust- 
ed with the task of organizing our material environ- 
ment, or so to conduct themselves as to bring about 
the social and economic betterment of the whole. 
But if individuals and our economic and social in- 
stitutes are not to be relied upon, what may we do? 
Can we obtain our hoped-for results through Control, 
Compulsion, Authority, the Power of the State? 
Apparently this is our answer, forthe drift of thought 
during the recent past is largely in line of imposing 
Authority; of bringing the State into the case as the 
last resort. Is not the City Planning Movement 
headed toward furthering the development of what 
is understood by the term The Autocrat State, as the 
only obvious means whereby hoped-for-results as 
voiced by the spokesmen may be brought about? 

If it should appear that the drift of the Movement 
is clearly in this direction, it becomes important 
that we make inquiry into the prospect of success 
under such conditions. It is therefore necessary to 
review briefly what has taken place in the past and at 
the same time make note of those more “‘advanced”’ 
opinions, as to what is assumed as a basis for the 
next move. 


How Did Such Cities Happen? 


An extended inquiry into this subject would first 
of all involve an inquiry into the theory of urban 
centers with a view of arriving at some definite 
opinion as to the nature of those forces which have 
operated since the beginning to bring people together 
into communities of one sort and another. To omit 
such an inquiry is to build without a foundation since 
it is important to know to what extent the modern 
urban center is due to instinctive traits of character, 
to what extent it is a natural social institution, and 
to what extent it is due to the working of predatory 
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forces or forces arising out of the working of such 
institutions as, ¢. g., private property, loan credit, 
machine industry, price competition, the wage 
system. Only through understanding just how the 
modern urban center has come about, may we 
project other than a blind guess as to the possibilities 
of controlling or directing its future. But I shall 
leave all of this for those more competent and take 
my point of departure in a comparatively recent 
date. 

It was during what is spoken of as the Industrial 
Revolution that a change was to be noted in the 
character of the community where and whenever 
this change in the system of production took effect. 
Industrial urban centers invariably developed a 
congested condition of living. This condition is to 
be noted as taking effect with increasing intensity 
throughout the “civilized” world. The sordid, 
chaotic accumulation of habitations which came to 
form a conspicuous part of urban centers, came in 
the course of time to be looked upon as a menace by a 
sufficient number to result in the enactment of “re- 
strictive” measures aimed at prohibiting the erection 
of the worst type of habitation. Eventually people 
came to relate intense congestion of people in build- 
ings with “shortage”’ and so the erection of “ working 
class” dwellings was “stimulated” by the making 
of “‘ state credit” available, the use of which was un- 
der the control of the State which now had come to 
exercise some jurisdiction over the “‘planning” of 
suburban areas. From this it was but a step to 
‘slum clearance” schemes carried out by the Muni- 
cipality and the granting of outright subsidies for 
housing, now the plan of the British Government, 
made necessary by the condition that houses are not 
to be erected on any other condition than an out- 
right grant from the State. Carrying through these 
measures of “‘housing reform,” there runs an ever 
stronger current of federal “control” over the plan- 
ning of areas adjacent to existing cities and the day 
is at hand, ¢. g., in England, when the “planning” 
of all areas likely to be developed will be made com- 
pulsory upon all local authorities. 


The Illusion of State Credit 


Carrying through the measures as applied, one 
notes that State Credit, the acceptance of which 
carries with it a certain degree of control over the 
planning of the area to be developed is almost exclu- 
sively used in expanding existing urban centers. 
Thus far the use of State Credit has followed with 
but slight variation the path which would have been 
followed in private land development. Thus far 
it is fair to state that, while the voiced aim of this 
effort has been the provision of a more adequate 
environment for the Common Man, as a matter of 
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fact it has been at bottom an effort to sustain a sys- 
tem of production which was by degrees failing to 
do this very thing. The present system of produc- 
tion can not function without a congested labor mar- 
ket at its doors; hence any attempt to bring about a 
real distribution of population has met with the same 
refusal for assistance on the part of the Government 
as has been the case with the private lender. Credit 
provided by the State or the private lender to be 
rated as safe must be so placed as to be safe in the 
eyes of those holding the reins of economic power— 
that it to say it must be safe in terms of price. But in 
the face of this clearly-to-be-observed condition, the 
Movement continues to drift in the direction of 
laying upon the Government the task of extricating 
us from the muddle. 

Concerning the future, if we attempt to state 
precisely how it is proposed to attain the hoped-for 
results, we are confronted with a confusion of state- 
ments similar to those in the field of programs for 
immediate action. 


Honestly Looking Forward 


Perhaps as clear a statement of what has been 
spoken of as “‘advanced”’ opinion is that set forth by 
Mr. Edward Ormiston in the Journal of the Royal 
Economic Society. After reviewing the recent drift 
of affairs within this field of interest and discussing 
how it is that the modern urban center has, through 
its excessive cost of Government and the sundry 
burdens of one sort and another which have been 
thrown upon the State in an attempt to correct the 
mal-adjustments which have developed so largely 
out of the physical design or structure of urban 
centers, Mr. Ormiston states: 


We thus seem to be driven to lift the subject of urban 
distribution right out of the sphere of the interplay of self- 
regarding actions into the province of social design and 
control.” For the purpose of social design, the economic 
analysis, so far as it has gone, will be of considerable value; 
but it needs now to be made more quantitative in character 
and to be extended to all factors which concern the material 
welfare of the people. And it must cover not merely urban 
distribution in the narrow sense, but the location and or- 
ganization of rural industries and settlements also. More- 
over economic analysis alone is not enough. It should be 
coupled with a political and civic analysis, for the structure 
of towns and villages has close relations with their political 
and cultural life. The object of the whole inquiry should 
be the elucidation of guiding principles for the future; the 
indication of what, taking every factor into account, would 
be the most satisfactory type of towns and rural settle- 
ments. 

A town formula already proposed for which wide use- 
fulness is claimed, though it has never been placed upon a 
strict scientific basis, is the set of principles associated with 
the Garden City movement. This contains the ideas of 
the limitation of size, population and density of close 
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contact between urban and rural industry, antl of munici- 
pal ownership and control of land and public services as a 
means of enforcing design and securing permanence. The 
formula provides well for health, amenity, leisure and 
manufacturing efficiency, and for a rural organization 
much superior to the scattered village system; but a more 
detailed quantitative analysis is needed to ascertain what 
is the minimum population which will give a reasonable 
amount of localized interdependence of industry. Ob- 
viously elements of taste and judgment will enter into the 
determination of an exact formula for the ideal town. The 
balance of consideration will also be much affected by local 
conditions as, for example, the prevalent scale upon which 
industry is conducted. Thus you could not run many 
first-class shipyards in a town with the Letchworth popu- 
lation limit of 35,000 though the new method of “fabricat- 
ing” ships if it is continued after the war, will permit of a 
considerable decentralization of this industry. But the 
idea of fixing a definite limit seems a primary necessity of 
social design and for this reason the Garden City formula 
is an excellent basis for further discussion and analysis. 

It is very important that the practical bearing of the ar- 
guments here brought forward should be immediately real- 
ized. Limitation of large towns implies, and can perhaps 
best be brought about by, the provision of new towns for 
the surplus population; and if ever there were an opportun- 
ity for the initiation of such a departure on policy, it is now. 
Vast numbers of new houses have to be placed somewhere. 
Thousands of factories and workshops have to be built 
to meet the new conditions of industry. Where are all 
these to go? The State finds itself forced to answer this 
question, since its influence, by the accidents of events, is 
decisive. It is vital that sound principles should be agreed 
upon before such enormous quantities of energy and 
material flow irrevocably into the wrong channels. If, for 
example, we continue with the aid of State loans and grants, 
to build extensive new garden suburbs to cities like London, 
Birmingham, and Manchester we shall almost certainly 
increase the difficulties of adopting a good social design 
lateron. It is fallacious to assume, as some town planning 
reformers do, that we can go on indefinitely adding garden 
suburbs to great towns, eturning at our leisure to open up 
the central areas. To dilute the heart of a city with gar- 
dens, open spaces and wide roads is to revolutionize its 
whole economic basis. To present only one aspect of this— 
men may find it worth while to travel two hours per day 
for the sake of operating their business in a center which 
is highly organized and concentrated, but they may not be 
willing to travel three hours per day to and from a center 
where the degree of concentration is much less. If we 
seriously intend to reduce the density of our cities, which 
is the only way to make them thoroughly healthy, we ought 
to have some idea of the suburb carrying capacity of the 
proposed type of city center, before proceeding to add 
further suburbs. And if the provision of a rural zone to 
every large industrial group is found, as in the Garden 
City formula, to be an important element of the ideal town 
structure, we ought to make provision for such zones in our 
development adjacent to great cities—building satellite 
towns with a considerable measure of industrial self de- 
pendence, rather than suburbs. And this would mean 
quite a different manner of planning, and the selection of 
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PLANNING MOVEMENT? 


situations some distance further from the center. Proper 
examination of the whole problem would show what is 
possible and what is not; what is in the line of an ordered 
design, and what would prove in the long run an obstruc- 
tion thereto. At present we are not proceeding in absolute 
darkness. There is enough light to make it evident in 
which direction we ought to be traveling, though the pre- 
cise point of destination is still in doubt. It is also very 
evident that we are not traveling in that direction and that 
unless prompt attention is paid to the helm we shall find 
that our progress does little but add to our difficulties. 


But the real problem remains. How are we “to 
lift the subject of urban distribution right out of the 
sphere of the interplay of self-regarding actions into 
the province of social design and control?” 


The Control of Selfishness 


I do not state that Mr. Ormiston intended that 
we can only accomplish this by placing the power 
and authority for action in the hands of the State. 
But it appears from the drift of opinion and the ten- 
dency now to be observed, that this suggestion, 
interpreted in terms of action, means no less than that 
the State shall undertake this work. We are thus 
brought to the really fundamental problem, ¢. ¢., 
how to control the self-regarding actions of in- 
dividuals and interests. 

Surely it is not clear how this is to be accomplished 
by handing the task over to a State in which, as has 
been clearly demonstrated in the action leading up 
to the Peace treaty, it appears that self-regarding 
action seems to be the axis around which the whole 
structure of the State revolves. To ask the State 
to carry out a policy contrary to our way of looking 
at things, contrary to the working of our social and 
economic institutions, contrary to the purposes of 
those at present in political and economic control 
is in the nature of expressing a wish. On the face 
of it, the suggestion is absurd. But saying that the 
suggestion is absurd does not help matters very much. 

It would seem that a more reasonable way to ap- 
proach this problem would be through an inquiry 
into the nature of what has been referred to as 
“self-regarding action.” For it would appear that 
in so far as the users of property are concerned, the 
right of the individual to exercise himself in the 
field of self-regarding action was deemed to be the 
fundamental right which the State was created to 
uphold. 

To set a curb upon self-regarding action so far as 
it relates to the use of property, is not therefore at 
present a practical plan of action to entrust to the 
State. Self-regarding action is a fairly accurate 
phrase if used as descriptive of our modern industrial 
system and the entire group of economic institutions 
which retards the production of goods. It is the 
modern industrial system which, through its work- 
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ings, has come to shape our point of view. Any 
act, any aim or purpose, which may be construed 
as running counter to this complex mechanism is 
sure to be rated as “dangerous.” To insure its 
continued operation without change as to rewards 
accruing to both capital and labor is now deemed by 
those in control of its workings, to be the most im- 
portant purpose of Government. But the value of 
this system is being questioned by an ever expanding 
group of workers and thinkers who see in the change 
of this system the hope of society. To these the 
modern industrial system controlled by a system of 
investment for profit, price competition and the 
wage system, stands as the institutionalization of 
the idea contained in the words “self-regarding 
action.” This institution has repressed the creative 
impulse within the mass of men engaged in its pro- 
cess. It is not at all likely that men, actuated pri- 
marily by the instinct of workmanship or creative 
impulses would voluntarily build the sordid, ugly 
contraptions which go to make up the modern urban 
center; it is not likely that they would of their own 
volition create the ugly factory town; they might 
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do all these things, but it is not at all likely that they 
would. 


Who Will Set Us Free? 


It would seem, upon further analysis, that the 
City Planning problem—the housing problem—the 
problem of creating an adequate material environ- 
ment for the common man was not to be solved by 
laws and ordinances or by “stimulating apprecia- 
tion” or by Plans and Reports. Nor is it to be 
solved through Control, Repression, Authority—the 
Power of State. If it is to be solved at all, it would 
seem that the solution was most likely to be found in 
“release” —that is to say, in freeing men from the 
dominance and control of industrial and economic 
institutions through the operation of which the crea- 
tive impulses in the mass of men are repressed. 

This brings us to the last step of our preliminary 
sketchy inquiry. Who is to bring about this release? 
Who is to set free the creative impulses? The answer 
to this question is plain enough. Those who wish 
to be free. 

(To be concluded) 


Unpopulating London 


THE PROPOSED CONSTELLATION OF SATELLITES FOR THE GREAT METROPOLIS 
By JOHN IRWIN BRIGHT 


QO: OF the commonest of accepted beliefs is 


that a city is a “natural” growth and that its 

size can not be affected by reasoned effort. As 
a matter of fact, it is the ultimate expression of 
artificiality being natural only in the sense that too 
often it is the product of anarchically minded men. 
History teaches that the means to limit its size has 
always been found when occasion demanded it. 

Mankind’s gregarious instinct, added to the desire 
for safety and for the economic and social advantages 
obtainable in a community life, are the prime reasons 
for the creation of cities. But there is no doubt that, 
once established, their expansion owes much to the 
spirit of emulation inherent in the human breast. 
Plutarch expresses this feeling very well in the follow- 
ing sentence: “Whoever it was, Sosius, that wrote 
the poem in honor of Alcibiades upon his winning the 
chariot race at the Olympian games, Whether it was 
Euripides, as it is most commonly thought, or some 
other person, he tells us that to a man being happy 
it is in the first place requisite he should be born in 
‘some famous city.’ ” 

In our times the restriction of size by defenses is no 
longer a factor, as walls and moats offer no appre- 
ciable resistance to modern arms. Improvements in 
transport and the invention of machinery have made 


possible the support of life in highly concentrated 
areas of people and has seemingly lifted the ban from 
all limitations of size. The transformation did not 
occur over night; the span of several generations was 
required for its full development but nevertheless, 
sufficient time has elapsed for contemporaneous ob- 
servation to have lost all contact with the preceding 
radically different type. The ordinary citizen is 
chiefly impressed by what has immediately preceded 
him. Within the memory of his father’s father cities 
have never been artificially restricted in size. Every 
effort has been made to increase them. Every base 
and noble impulse has worked that end. National 
and municipal pride, the deep-seated desire to be 
identified with something of great importance, to be 
“a citizen of no mean city,” the claims of commerce, 
the lure of the spectacular, the urge for rapid ac- 
cumulation of wealth (unattainable mirage to the 
multitude but possible to the few when presented 
with the opportunity to exploit large bodies of men), 
the chance to speculate in land values,—all these 
desires and stimuli work incessantly for physical 
expansion. 

Speaking in terms of a nation’s life this movement 
has hardly had time enough to get well under way 
and has by no means furnished conclusive evidence 
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of itsown permanency. But how curious it is to find 
public opinion quite convinced that the growth of 
cities is one of those natural forces which has always 
existed and which it is hopeless to attempt to control. 
Scarcely two per cent of recorded time has passed 
since the general use of machinery has brought about 
an all pervading, stupendous change in urban life 
and, with entire disregard of the teaching of history, 
we accept our present status as the unchangeable 
heritage of the past. Woodrow Wilson once said 
that it took at least two years to establish an old 
college tradition. 

It is human to wish to advance; to retract or to 
interrupt a well established habit of thought is so 
distasteful that we are apt to deny the possibility of 
so doing. But there comes a time when the disadvan- 
tages of immensity far outweigh its benefits. The 
concentrated area can not be fed, housed, and pro- 
vided with the necessities of life. It is this peak of 
the curve from which dates the present reaction. Un- 
fortunately a mental environment is difficult to 
change and we have been moving so long in one direc- 
tion that the return march to sanity will not be 
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undertaken until there is imminent danger of a 
collapse of the social structure. But we are approach- 
ing that moment and there are signs that in some 
quarters the danger is appreciated. 

The absurdity of this nineteenth century legend 
has been challenged by the recent founding of the 
city of Welwyn in England. It is very similar to 
Letchworth, its near neighbor, in that it is limited in 
population, “organized for modern industry of a 
size that makes possible a full measure of urban life 
surrounded by a permanent belt of rural land, the 
whole of the land being in municipal ownership.” 
Distant twenty-one miles from the heart of London, 
it is the first of a surrounding group of similar cities 
designed not to supplement the metropolis but to 
substitute for it. The effort is being made on a 
grand scale to unpopulate London, not by restrictive 
legislation but by affording its inhabitants better, 
more wholesome, more hopeful places in which to live. 

In this there is no clash with the theory that the 
size of a city at the intersection of trade routes re- 
flects their importance. The future city can be con- 
ceived of as a constellation, its nucleus large enough 
to embrace all true metropolitan activities but only 
incidentally a place in which to live. Its increase 
after these wants have been provided for has no con- 
nection with economic laws and leads to waste and 
confusion. Scattered around it will be the smaller 
members of the constellation varying in population 
from twenty-five to fifty thousand. Each of these 
units will be connected with each other and with the 
center by a transportation net, regional rather than 
local in character. Owing to the manageable size of 
the units and their scientific planning, the use of 
street cars and other artificial means of locomotion, 
insofar as intra-mural communication is concerned, 
will be largely unnecessary. Danger of traffic and 
housing congestion will be eliminated, for the towns 
being restricted in size, provision can be made in 
advance and with certainty for any possible need. 
By the simple expedients of the surrounding belt of 
rural land and the control of the density of houses, 
there can be, in the future, no unlooked for or disas- 
trous expansion. 

Two thousand three hundred and eighty-three 
acres of farm land have been purchased for $532,- 
000.00, an average of $223.00 per acre. To cover this 
outlay and also to provide a working capital for the 
development of public utilities; 250,000-7 per cent 
cumulative shares of 1£ each are being issued. 

The London Daily Mail has leased in Welwyn for 
999 years a fifty-acre plot with an option on another 
similar space for the erection of a model village. Its 
terms to prospective builders include a few simple 
regulations making speculation impossible either in 
leases or in houses. In every case a tenant wishing to 
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vacate must surrender his land lease (there is no ab- 
solute ownership in land), and must offer his house at 
its original price to the ground landlord, the City of 
Welwyn. This arrangement has worked successfully 
for some years in Letchworth and there is no reason 
to anticipate any but a fortunate outcome for 
Welwyn. 

We have recently witnessed many well-meant 
efforts in this country to solve the “housing problem” 


on conventional lines. None of them has succeeded. 
The triumph of Letchworth, the faith of Welwyn are 
based on an intelligent idealism and a courage which 
defies the unknown. 


We have long boasted that these traits of character 
are essentially American and unless we use them in 
our present emergency, our housing problem will 
remain for us a perennial affliction. 
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San SIMPLIicio- 


TERRANOVA 


Some Romanesque Churches of Sardinia 
By A. R. Gites 


HE mediaeval churches of Sardinia are almost 

all basilical in plan with three aisles divided by 

columns or square pillars and the central nave 
ending in an apse. Some small churches have two 
aisles with a row of columns or pillars down the 
middle; some have no division. A few are in the 
form of the Latin cross but they are neither the 
largest nor the most important. ‘The Sard churches 
are none of them very large, and while the exteriors 
are often richly decorated and real works of genius, 
the interiors are plain, bare in fact. There are nosplen- 
did mosaics, no inlay with rare marbles and while 
a certain amount of frescoing was done, very little 
of it remains, thanks to the Sard’s love of whitewash, 
and the little still visible is rarely of artistic value. 
Sardinia was always too poor to spend ready money 
on costly materials brought from abroad or to pay 
painters of note while her kings and nobles owned 
abundance of fine building stone, or sturdy oak for 
the roofing and the open timber work over the 
central nave—the side aisles being usually vaulted- 
and while there were serfs to do the work under the 
direction of the masterbuilders called in from the 
continent. The walls of these churches were faced 
inside as well as out with blocks of cut stone fitted so 
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closely with the wonderful skill of the Pisan masons 
that scarcely a seam shows. Sometimes the facade 
was brightened by the use of set-in bowls of richly 
colored and iridescent Hispano-Moresque porcelain. 
In the churches built after the archaic period, as the 
period from the first of the eleventh to the middle of 
the twelfth century may be called, the great variety 
of color in building stone was furnished by the Sard 
quarries of white limestone and yellow sandstone, 
of granite of different shades, and of trachite from 
black to tints of red and green and was used to en- 
hance the effect of the design, sometimes by alternate 
bands of black and white, sometimes by columns and 
carvings in light on dark and sometimes in geometric 
designs executed in a bold mosaic with hard stones 
of different colors. Reentering rhomboids were 
often used, and carvings, fine or bold according to the 
grain of stone and the skill of the sculptor, but the 
architectural design is what gives these old churches 
their dignity and charm, and proves that their 
builders were, in truth, what one of the old docu- 
ments called them, “the most skillful masterbuilders 
of Pisa,” summoned to Sardinia by king or noble “to 
build for the honor of God and the salvation of their 


own souls and those of their wives,” as the old 
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manuscripts always put it, never forgetting the 
wives! With adherence to the principles of the 
Romanesque, these old masterbuilders were no 
slavish copyists and many of their variants show true 
artistic genius and originality. 

The art student I hope for, will land at Gulf 
Aranci and should stop at the first Sard town, 
Terranova Pausania, on the site of the important 
Roman city of Olbia, to study the Pisan church of 
San Simplicio, erected in the eleventh century in 
honor of the bishop of Olbia, of whose martyrdom 
under Diocletian tradition gives many curious 
details. Though not the oldest or finest of the 
archaic group, it is well worth a visit. Just a little 
out of the town, it stands alone on a rising ground—a 
fine dignified structure. The building 1s in good 
preservation, but much injured artistically by the 
removal of the cornices from the front and sides, 
the addition of a belfry, and especially by the eleva- 
tion of the walls of the side aisles, thus throwing the 
central part out of proportion and losing the light, 
bold effect of the original design. Still, one has in 
San Simplicio an unadorned church of severe and 
noble lines. 

The plan is basilical with apse and three aisles 
divided by two rows of supports, alternately square 
pillars and columns with capitals taken from the old 
Roman city. The central nave has open timber 
roofing and so originally had the side aisles, but when 
their walls were raised, the beams were replaced by a 
barrel vaulting of tiles. The Pisan cut stone facing 
shows through the whitewash. After the fifteenth 
century, the walls were frescoed, traces of which can 
be seen near the apse. ‘The holy water basin is a 
marble Roman sepulchral urn. Many other classical 
tragments have been built into the walls. The 
church, as often with those dedicated to Sard saints, 
has been built on the site of a necropolis. 
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Diagonally across the island at the southwest 
corner, the student will find in the tiny village of 
Tratalias another fine old Pisan ex-cathedral with a 
curious history. The present town of San Antioco, 
on the island of the same name, is on the site of the 
important Punic and Roman city of Solci which was 
the cathedral city of the diocese of the Sulcis. In 
the twelfth century on account of the frequent in- 
cursions of the Saracens, the bishop took refuge on 
the mainland in Tratalias. “Toward the end of that 
century, no return to San Antioco being safe, this 
noble church was built and dedicated to the Ma- 
donna. In the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the bishop’s residence was transferred to Iglesias and 
the statue of the Virgin went with him, but she has to 
make a yearly visit to her old home. Her feast day 
is the Monday after Ascension. The canons and 
chapter of Iglesias escort her for the first stage of the 
journey and the intervening villages in turn, after- 
wards. She arrives at Tratalias on the Thursday 
before Ascension and leaves the Tuesday after. Two 
things are characteristic of Sardinia: the wanderings 
of the statues of saints, and the lost churches in 
lonely plains. 

Santa Maria of Tratalias was neglected; the roof 
fell in and it became a wandering place for sheep, but 
at last the Government declared it to be a national 
monument and restored the roof in the old manner 
and it is now the parish church. 

When I visited Tratalias, long before we reached 
the church, we saw the great mass looming up above 
the burnt plain, seemingly utterly lost and alone, 
and only when we came close were the low hovels of 
the village visible. We were surprised at the ex- 
cellent state of preservation of the building. Every 
detail was distinct and clear, of the carvings over the 
doors and of the cornice of the little hanging arches, 
a marked and almost universal feature of Roman- 


Santa Maria TRATALIAS 





ROMANESQUE CHURCHES OF SARDINIA 


Santa Maria or BetHLEHEM 


esque churches. The color of the trachite is a 
reddish brown below, weather worn to a yellowish 
brown above. The facade is defaced by an ugly, 
heavy, comparatively modern belfry and a massive 
parapet crossing the whole front, evidently to try to 
harmonize the belfry with the rest of the edifice. 
The door is framed in by two slender pilasters with 
carved capitals that divide the lower portion of the 
front into three parts with receding rhomboids in the 
two outer divisions, and above is a cornice of little 
hanging arches resting on corbels. The jambs of 
the door supporting the monolithic lintel have 
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SASSARI 


modelled bases and capitals with delicately carved 
foliage. The supporting arch level with the wall is 
raised in the center to give lightness, and is sur- 
rounded by a cornice with carved foliage that rests on 
corbels, also carved with foliage. The south door is 
similar, only smaller, and the corbels have heads, 
not foliage. ‘The north door is unadorned Roman- 
esque without capitals or cornice, but over it in 
weather worn relief are two lions advancing to fight, 
the frequently seen emblem of the church fighting 
heresy. 

In the west front of the center nave is a wheel 
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window. The slender marble spokes of the wheel 
are broken away leaving only the little arches of 
their bases. This wheel is framed by a circular band 
with carved foliage like that over the door. On the 
gable is a stone stair beginning without connection 
and seemingly of no use, as much of a puzzle as 
similar fragmentary stairs inside on the walls of the 
facade and center nave. In each case, these stairs 
are intended, by the use of connecting ladders, to 
give easy and complete access to the roof and to the 
open timbering under it. The Romanesque architects 
considered this a most important matter and made 
no effort to conceal their methods. 

The interior has little of interest. It is basilical 
and divided into three aisles by two rows, each of five 
massive square pillars of cut stone. One notable 
particular is that the side aisles have open timbering 
instead of the usual vaulting. The fine Pisan 
masonry shows through the worn whitewash. The 
mediaeval stone pulpit, that an old Spanish manu- 
script says was very curious and beautiful, has gone 
and a sixteenth century altar piece is partly spoiled 
by restoration. Stone brackets in the wall by the 
front door once supported a stone sarcophagus, 
which we found later in a courtyard opposite serving 
as a drinking trough for cattle. Noting the carved but 
ruinous arched entrance to that courtyard, we were 
sure it marked the remains of the episcopal palace. 

Santa Maria of Tratalias served as model for more 
than a hundred years for churches erected in the 
diocese of the Sulcis and even beyond, but always 
without the parapet. 

Orotelli in the mountain center of Sardinia was a 
cathedral town until the diocese was transferred to 
Ottana in the middle of the twelfth century and a 
noble church built there. The ex-cathedral of Oro- 
telli is Pisan Romanesque and retains much of its 
original structure, though sadly injured by time and 
the work of ignorant village restorers. It is in the 
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form ot the Latin cross without side aisles, like the 
cathedral at Ottana, but smaller. The apse is in 
perfect condition though the facade is the ghost ot 
its former self, having had originally, I am sure, two 
galleries, where now in the middle and upper front is 
seen only the little hanging arches. The half col- 
umns, or more probably slender pilasters, are gone, 
having been doubtless of marble and frail. In the 
lower front, some decoration ot inlay or of rhomboids 
must have existed with probable pilasters framing 
in the door as at Tratalias. Mentally restore all 
these and you have a good Romanesque facade. 
The side walls, too, have lost the pilasters used to 
break the monotony of the long stretch, and the 
right hand wall was covered with pale rose colored 
stucco. 

The principal interest in this church is to be found 
in the interior. The first feeling on entering, how- 
ever, is disgust. The fine Pisan walls of the nave 
are hidden by a wooden covering with sham Greek 
pilasters and cornice all painted white and the beams 
of the admirable old timber roof are spotted with 
round dabs of whitewash. But the three superb 
Renaissance altars of finest wood carving—the high 
altar and those of the trancepts—make one forget the 
dishgured nave. The high altar was covered with 
the usual tawdry ornaments of village churches and 
the delicate carving, partly heavily gilt and partly in 
soft artistic shades of dull green and red, and was 
largely buried in a thick coat of coarse glaring green 
house paint, though it had also a good old carved 
wood statue of St. John the Baptist. The altar in 
the north trancept had a carved wood crucifix of the 
same date as the altar and the one in the south tran- 
cept had one of the few remaining beautiful old 
Spanish altar fronts having the effect of the old 
Cordovan leather hangings. They were made by 
coating heavily with fine stucco, linen canvas 
stretched over boards. The canvas was then worked 
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San Prerro—Zurt 


in low relief in artistic designs of toliage, flowers, 
fruits and arabesques, and painted in the best taste, 
usually in shades of green and red. The Orotelli 
tront has also symbolic birds. Elsewhere I have 
seen parts of such altar fronts used as boards to make 
confessionals and church stepladders. The pulpit is 
a fine piece of wood carving and the vice-parroco 
said it was of the same date as the altars—namely, of 
the beginning of the seventeenth century—but it is 
difficult to arrive at any exact dates as to Sard church 
matters, for almost all church records are lacking. 
There is also a curious silver monstrance of the same 
date. 

The great majority of Sard churches from the 
eleventh to the first part of the fourteenth were 
purely Tuscan Romanesque—though there were 
some erected during the Pisan domination that were 
free from the Tuscan influence—proving that the 
Lombard masterbuilders, and especially those from 
Como, who worked not only all over northern Italy 
but also in Tuscany and particularly in Lucca, came 
to Sardinia as well. One of the most interesting of 
this class is the church of St. Peter at Zuri. It must 
have belonged to a nunnery, for an inscription on the 
facade states that when it was consecrated in 1291, 
Donna Sardingna of Lacon was abbess, and that it 
was built by Master Anselmo of Como. The church 
is of the beautiful rich red trachite of the region 
which, when freshly quarried, is soft and easily 
worked, and stands out most picturesquely on a 
little rising ground overlooking the wide green valley 
of the Tirso, the largest river in Sardinia—a mere 
creek in summer but a raging torrent in winter and 
spring. Zuri may have been a place of some im- 
portance when this fine church was built, but it is 
now one of the smallest and most miserable villages 
in Sardinia. 

The lower part of the facade of the church is filled 
by three arches, the center one framing the door. 
The sides of this arch are receding but like similar 
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ones in Lombardy, not very deep and are formed by 
rows of slender columns and pilasters with capitals 
adorned with foliage, animals, and human heads. 
Each row has the base and low abacus in common. 
Two brackets support the lintel on which is carved 
childishly the most extraordinary row of saints with 
the Madonna—all round-faced and pop-eyed remind- 
ing one of a row of frogs—squabby and fat with 
hands resting on stomachs too placid for aches. One 
has a hand resting on a crouching figure, seemingly 
animal but with human head, possibly representing 
the Principle of Evil Subdued. The arches on each 
side repeat the first forms of the doorway. Above, 
except the cornice of little hanging arches, nothing 
remains of the ornamentation of the facade. Prob- 
ably it was removed when out of repair from age. 
The side walls have a series of arches resting on 
slender pilasters with capitals carved in the Lombard 
fashion, and under the eaves is the same cornice as on 
the front which, like that of S. Ambrogio in Milan, 
is formed by little hanging semi-circular arches 
crossing each other so as to form still smaller acute- 
angled arches. The east angle of the south wall has 
carved on it like a capital a row of figures holding 
hands and dancing the Sard folk dance—the only 
sculpture of the kind in Sardinia. The arched win- 
dows with sloping sides are not the usual narrow slits. 

The apse is semi-hexagonal, a rare form. It has 
three arches supported by clustered columns with 
carved capitals, and in the center one isalarge, round, 
arched and recessed window, with eight columns, four 
on aside. Each of the other arches has a moulded 
circle enclosing an elegant openwork design made by 
interlacing tiny circles, each with an open center. 
This apse was no part of the original church but was 
built considerably later and by less skilled artisans. 
All the carvings here are dull and uncertain, while 
those on the rest of the church, though all the figures 
are squat and absurd, at least have life. 

One looks at this church with peculiar interest, 
for if its past links it with the long since vanished 
petty kingdoms of Sardinia its future fate is linked 
with the march of modern science. Before the 
European war, the Italian Government had com- 
pleted a plan and entrusted its execution to an en- 
gineering firm for the construction of a great dam 
across the lower course of the Tirso to hold the yearly 
floods and turn the whole wide plain into the largest 
artificial lake in Europe with a surface but little less 
than that of Lago Maggiore. That mass of water 
will furnish electric light and power to many towns, 
mines, mills and factories, and will irrigate vast areas 
now almost useless. Hardly anything could be done 
during the war, but now the work is being pushed. 
When the lake is formed, it will cover the site of Zuri 
village and church. It was said that the church, 
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Santis Marta—Traratias 
which is a “national monument,” would be taken 
down carefully, stone by stone and rebuilt in its 
exact form of old on high ground, but now, who 
knows! It would cost a great deal, Italy’s war debt 
is heavy and I fear much for the future of the beau- 
tiful old church. 

The cathedral of S. Pietro, which an old inscrip- 
tion says was built in 1073, is about a mile from the 
present city of Bosa, up the river Temo on the left 
bank, on the site of the Roman city of Bosa Vetus. 
The side walls and apse are archaic Romanesque. 
Into the smooth facing are built many fragments of 
classic inscriptions and the pavement of the church 
is largely made of Roman slabs with inscriptions now 
almost defaced. Roman coins, tiles and other 
similar objects are frequently found around the 
church, and excavating nearby would undoubtedly 
be well rewarded. The antique facade was de- 
molished and the present one constructed, probably 
in the fourteenth century, on the lines of the Roman- 
esque of Northern Italy. The cornice of little inter- 
lacing hanging arches is like that of Zuri. 

The church of S. Maria of Bethlehem in Sassari 
is another church free from the Tuscan influence. 
Unfortunately, little remains of the old facade. 
The portal is very fine, however, Romanesque of 
northern Italy. It probably dates from a period 
when Sassari was under the influence of Genoa and 
was the work of Ligurian builders. 
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In the latter part of the thirteenth and the first 
part of the fourteenth century, Gothic forms began 
to show themselves timidly and we find the facades 
of many churches of that period pure Romanesque 
in the lower part with Gothic arches in the middle 
and the gable—a combination, Scano says, he has 
not found in any church in Tuscany. The church of 
the Madonna of Valverdi at Iglesias is one of these. 
The portal is Tuscan-Romanesque. The original 
monolithic jambs and lintel have been replaced by a 
different style of jamb and a lintel in blocks of cut 
stone, all on a level with the wall. The effect is the 
same and the lunette is unchanged. ‘The sustaining 
arch has a delicately carved cornice resting on two 
corbels with charming carved heads. Above, in the 
second order of the front and rising up to the gable 
is a splendid two-light window with acute-angle arch. 
Of the exquisite tracery, little is left and the center 
column is gone entirely, the window having been 
roughly walled up to put in a small common window. 
Still, one can see that it was pure Tuscan-Gothic and 
very beautiful. This and many other damages were 
done when the church passed into the hands of the 
Capuchins—an order, Scano says, that always ab- 
horred everything of artistic feeling. Above the 
window are the trefoil arches characteristic of the 
period, rising with the slope of the roof, and their 
slender bases resting on a horizontal band except the 
three above the window. Of these, the center one 
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S. Pietrro—Bosa—SarpiNia 


rests on the window and the other two on 
brackets. 
Many of the mediaeval Sard churches had fine 


little 


wheel windows in their west fronts, but the greater 


number of these have had their tracery ruined by 
being walled up in order to put a kitchen glass 
window in the middle. The Sard is not, and prob- 
ably never was, artistic, and the continental influences 
that brought architectural art of a high order to 
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island, drove out the learned orders and brought in 
the mendicant friars. 

The church at Bono is Pisan Gothic and its wheel 
window is nearly perfect. Each spoke of the wheel 
is carved a little differently. This church has a 
massive chiseled silver chalice of the twelfth century, 
of good workmanship, and a fine colossal statue of 
St. Michael carved in wood by one Tavera in 1393, but 
injured by having been restored(!) in 1895 by a travel- 
ing stone mason by the orders of the then parroco. 
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Deraits From ARDAULI 


The church at Ardauli was consecrated in 1632. which not a vestige now remains, but which, I am 
The wheel window, however, and a great deal of sure, from the character of the carvings, must have 
very fine carving applied both inside and outside the _ belonged to the end of the thirteenth or beginning of 
church were brought from a much older church of the fourteenth century. There are also two lions, 
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now put on the edge of the roof but which probably 
in the old church supported the pillars of the pulpit, 
as did those in the cathedral of Cagliari. The wheel 
window is in good condition. The church at Tiesi 
also, which shows Catalonian influences, has a fine 
wheel window quite perfect. Here and there they 
have escaped the usual fate. 

The most splendid art period in Sardinia, which 
produced the most beautiful Romanesque churches, 
was the century from the middle of the twelfth to the 
middle of the thirteenth, when we have the S. S. 
Trinita of Saccargia, S. Pietro of Sorres, N. Segnora 
of Tergu, S. Antioco of Bisarcio, S. Pietro of Sim- 
branos and others, particularly S. Gavino of Por- 
totorres, the largest and oldest Romanesque church 
in Sardinia, with an apse at both east and west ends. 
S.S.Trinita of Saccargia is perfect now, campanile and 


all, thanks to wise and careful restorations. It hasa 


beautiful porch which has no counterpart in Tuscany 
and the apse has frescoes of the thirteenth century 
untouched and in good condition. 

Almost -all these finest churches are in desert 
places, solitary and alone. The great monastery 
buildings connected with most of them have either 
entirely disappeared or are only a mass of ruins with 
here and there a fine window extant to show that 
they, too, had architectural value. 

Note: The admirable work by Dionigi Scano, 
“The History of Art in Sardinia from the XI to the 
XIV Century” is the only book treating fully and 
authoritatively of the subject and to that I am in- 
debted for may historical details. Signor Scano is 
the vice-president of the Sardinian Historical Society 
and the architect who for fifteen years studied the 
Sard mediaeval churches and advised and superin- 
tended the restorations made by the Government. 


The Greater Paris Competition* 


By NILS HAMMARSTRAND 


II. The Results of the Competition 


The Problems of Communications, Industry, Commerce and Food Supply 


NLY the authors of the project rewarded with the 
first prize have had the courage to face the 
problems of communications, industry, and food 
supply in their totality, to analyze them pene- 

tratingly and to deal with their solution in a truly sympa- 
thetic way, their efforts having resulted in a study of the 
greatest value. They have combined all the transporta- 
tion problems, coordinating the various features of their 
plans with the greatest skill. Underlying their conceptions 
has been a full realization of the fact that Paris is the first 
industrial city of France, and they have had in mind the 
ambition of making it one of the greatest commercial cen- 
ters of the world. Outside, and even in France, it is not 
generally realized that Paris, before the war, had aiready 
developed into a harbor city of great importance. It 
wants to become still more important and this ambition 
seems to be entirely justified, the development of its com- 
mercial life being indispensable to the future existence of 
an urban agglomeration, which now counts nearly 5,000,- 
ooo inhabitants and which thirty or forty years hence 
probably will attain to 8,000,000. 

The competition comprised four sections. The prizes 

were as follows: 

Section I. Comprehensive projects embracing not only 
the city of Paris but the whole urban agglome- 
ration. 

ist Prize: L. Jaussely, H. R. Expert. L. L. F. Sollier. 

2nd Prize: A. Agache, J. Aubertin, A. Parenty, FE. 
Redont. 

3rd Prize: J. Molinié, C. H. Nicod, A. Ponthier. 

4th Prize: L. P. Faure-Dujarric, A. Berrington, 


J. P. Chauves. 


*Continued from the last number. 


Section II. Comprehensive projects aimed exclusively 
at the improvement of the city proper. 
ist Prize: Pelée de St. Maurice. 
2nd Prize: J. Molinié, C. H. Nicod, A. Ponthier. 
3rd Prize: L. P. Faure-Dujarric, A. 
J. P. Chauvés. 
Section III. Projects confined to the grounds and 
environments of the fortifications. 
ist Prize: J. Greber. 
2nd Prize: L. Boileau. 
3rd Prize: E. Lachénal. 


Section IV. Limited schemes and proposals concerning 
some part of the city or of the Parisian agglomera- 
tion or dealing with any of the particular problems 
raised in the competition, or devoted to the study 
of ways and means for realizing the plans of im- 
provement and extension. 

ist Prize: P. de Rutré, P. Sirven, Layret-Dortail, 
J. Bassompierre-Senrin. 


Berrington, 


The first prize winners, taking up the economic prob- 
lems broadly have devoted careful, extensive study to the 
problems of the harbor, of creating new waterways, and 
the organization of industrial activities, and the thorough, 
efficient manner in which they have combined the problems 
of industrial zoning, of providing harbor facilities and of 
establishing commercial and industrial communications 
is one of the many outstanding merits of their admirable 
project. Furthermore, they have studied in detail all the 
main questions involved in the great problem of organiz- 
ing the food supply of the greater city of the future. Here 
important &ommunication problems have entered into 
consideration and have been adequately dealt with. 
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The Great Railway Problem 

Finally, every other aspect of the railway communica- 
tions, as related to a city of such importance, position and 
size, has been thoroughly considered. In fact, their 
planning extends from the Atlantic Ocean to the Vosges, 
and from the English Channel to Bordeaux and Lake 
Geneva. “The problem of the greatcity” has been grasped 
in its full national significance, and it has also been studied 
as a problem of international bearing and import- 
ance. The authors have had in mind the position and 
relations of Paris as an international center, and thus 
their planning has had objects in view that lie even beyond 
the boundaries of France. They have furthermore studied 
the future needs of the city considered as the center and 
capital of France and as the great center of an economic 
region. “Paris and its urban region” and “Paris and 
the Parisian agglomeration” are two others of the five 
main viewpoints which have directed the efforts of the 
authors in solving the communication problems. 

Also, though more comprehensive than any of the other 
projects, the plans of the first prize winners are,—and this 
constitutes in reality their superior merit,—in a remarkable 
degree adaptable to the real conditions. In view of their 
comprehensive scope one is struck by the almost total 
absence of “the merely hypothetical” in these projects. 
In producing them, the authors have, in a most fortunate 
way, kept themselves on the ground on the real, con- 
sidering present facts and tendencies as the basis of their 
conclusions, thus avoiding the waste of efforts spent on 
“speculative experiments,” “startling solutions,” “ theo- 
retical suggestions,” such as one often finds in city planning 
projects of so vast a scope. Hence that stamp of true 
originality that characterizes these projects. 

Paris a First Class Harbor 

The great importance which the authors have attributed 
to making Paris a first-class harbor city, has induced them 
to propose the construction of a vast system of canals, 
of which. the port of Paris would be the center. In this 
way they want to connect Paris with Dieppe, with Bor- 
deaux, with Angers. They insist on the extension of the 
Canal de l’Ourcq, the continuation of the Canal du Nord, 
the construction of which was begun before the war, the 
deepening and widening of the Canal de Bourgogne, and 
on a number of secondary or connecting canals. 


Linking Paris with Europe 

They propose the construction of a new transatlantic 
harbor at Brest and the building of a new railway line 
Brest Paris, via Alencon and Dinard. The commercial 
harbors of Nantes, St. Nazaire, Bordeaux, Cherbourg, 
Rouen, LeHavre, Dieppe, should be improved. All the 
great railway lines should be at least quadrupled, the new 
demands in regard to the eastern ones (in consequence of 
the war) are especially to be considered. Measures aiming 
at connecting Paris with the European capitals and with 
the French ports by means of aerial transportation are 
recommended. Six great aviation centers outside Paris 
have been planned by the authors. 


Linking Paris with France 


In studying Paris in its relations to its urban region 
they have arrived at the conclusion that a great number of 
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new radiating railway lines will be needed to serve this 
region, “which extends to Chartres, Provins, Chateau- 
Thierry, Compiégne, Beauvais, and Mantes.”” While all 
railway lines serving international traffic should be at least 
quadrupled, it will be necessary.strictly to separate, within 
the regional limits, the long distance, national or inter- 
national, passenger traffic from the regional and freight 
traffic. Accordingly the main radiating lines will have to 
be sextupled, in order to allow of conducting these three 
kinds of traffic on separate tracks. By and by all the 
railways should be electrified. 
Circumferential Railways 

The authors also propose to develop a system of cir- 
cumferential railways much vaster than the present one. 
Outside the present “Grande Ceinture,” new and existing 
railway lines should be combined into two wider railway 
circuits, both of which should be connected by special 
branch lines with the proposed great harbor at Gennevil- 
liers. Much attention has been paid to future circum- 
ferential parkways, especially with a view to connecting 
the many forests and parks, existing and new ones, in ‘the 
Parisian region. 

Paris and Its Suburbs 


For improving communications within Paris and _ its 
suburbs the need of connecting the great railways by means 
of subterranean junction lines is being emphasized. Dis- 
carding the idea of a central railway station, the authors 
recommend the erection, in more peripheral positions, of 
new railway terminals for the long distance, national and 
international passenger traffic. The present great railway 
terminals, reconstructed so as to answer their new purpose, 
would exclusively serve local and suburban traffic, for which 
several subterranean lines traversing the city should be 
constructed. The authors emphasize the importance of 
unifying the administration of all the various suburban 
lines. 

Tramways and Omnibuses 


For tramway and autobus traffic the authors recommend 
abolishing tramways in the center and their development 
in the peripheral areas on radiating routes into the exterior 
suburban regions, also to connect the industrial quarters 
with those inhabited by the workers. Reduction of tram- 
ways in the center should be met by developing the autobus 
traffic which should be extended into the suburbs. Other 
competitors proposed a reduction of the interior tramway 
traffic on the surface, for good reasons, it seems. 


The Food Supply 


Concerning the food supply, the authors have devised an 
extensive system of railroads to be used especially for this 
purpose, a great number of “Centers for provisioning” 
having been planned in immediate connection with them. 
To meet the need of better market facilities they further 
suggest that the present Halles Centrales should be re- 
placed by a new extensive market hall center in north- 
eastern Paris, partly on the grounds now occupied by the 
municipal slaughter houses and by the cattle market, 
immediately inside the fortifications. The area of this 
ground is 20 hectares, but it may be augmented to 32 
hectares by extension over the fortification grounds and 
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First Prize, Fourth Section. Recreation Centers. Jacques Greber, Architect. 
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First Prize, Second Section. Proposed Squares, Stations, and New Thoroughfares. 
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beyond. Other great market halls should be erected at 
three different points in the south, southeast and north- 
west. The new slaughter houses and cattle market 
should be established north of Paris on grounds measuring 
about 250 hectares, in the immediate vicinity of the harbor 
projected at Pantin, this harbor to be connected by a canal 
with the proposed great harbor at Gennevilliers. A special 
railway line should connect the new establishments with 
the central market halls. 


The Great Harbor Scheme 


To providing harbor facilities the first prize winners 
have devoted ample attention. Harbor accommodations 
on so vast a scale as proposed by them will possibly never 
be provided, but in their plans, that skillful combination 
which is a general characteristic of their work, reveals 
itself. Their project aims at constructing in the first place, 
a vast regional, commercial and industrial harbor at 
Gennevilliers, inside the big bend of the Seine, north of 
Paris. In the second place, a great commercial harbor for 
the national and international traffic should be built at 
Port d’Achéres, St. Germain, northwest of and at a greater 
distance from the city. It is pointed out by the authors 
that about 14 million tons of shipping now pass yearly 
through the port of Paris. For a comparison they quote 
some pre-war figures relative to other big ports: in 1913, 
19 million tons at London, 25 millions at Hamburg, 245 
millions at Antwerp. The river Seine should be deepened 
to 8.50 m. in order to enable steamers of eight thousand 
to nine thousand tons to enter the harbor. Several smaller 
harbors, at Villeneuve, St. Georges, Vigneux, Pantin, 
Bondy and Aubnay-sous-Bois should complete the port 
system. 

"Special industrial and commercial railway lines would 
have to be foreseen in connection with the harbor system. 
They would, in the main, follow the course of the present 
Grande Ceinture, the commercial line encircling the city 
and the industrial line connecting the various harbors. 
According to this proposal, the Grande Ceinture, further 
developed, would thus retain its present main function of 
connecting the various radiating lines in the interest of the 
freight traffic. The authors also propose that the Petite 
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Ceinture should be maintained and its lines quadrupled. 
Subterranean lines should connect it with the Central Post 
Office and with the great palace for international commerce 
which the aythors propose to construct on the present site 
of the central market halls. 


Industrial Zoning 


In the matter of industrial zoning the first prize winners, 
as have several other competitors, proposed to set aside 
extensive areas north, northwest and southeast of Paris 
for the needs of industry. These proposals conform with 
present tendencies of industrial development and the har- 
bors have therefore been planned within the regions thus 
designed. However, considerable industry is at present 
to be found in the southeast and even in the west (Suves- 
nes, Puteaux). To discourage further industrial develop- 
ment in the last mentioned regions is a well-justified aim. 
Insalubrious industries should be confined to special areas 
within the industrial zones. Industrial establishments 
belonging to this category and already existent in Paris or 
its suburbs should be transferred to these areas. 

The competitors have, as might be expected, arrived at 
almost identical conclusions in regard to the establishment 
of industrial zones. Accordingly, there is also great simi- 
larity in the projects in regard to the position of the har- 
bors. But here the similarity ends, as respects the solu- 
tion of the problems of communications, commerce and in- 
dustry. That broad, daring and exhaustive handling of 
the problems which is characteristic of the plans of the 
first prize winners we do not find anywhere else. Yet, it 
remains to be said that the second prize winners have offer 
ed some good suggestions in regard to the improvement of 
the interior subway system and also the project rewarded 
with the fourth prize contains valuable proposals with 
regard to communications, especially the suburban and 
regional ones. The harbor problem has been well handled 
by the third prize winners, whereas the authors of the 
second and fourth projects have devoted too scant 
attention to this important phase of Paris’ development. 
Features deserving attention are, however, to be found in 
all the rewarded projects, and all of them have their own 
outstanding merits. 


The Handbook of Architectural Practice 


The response to the pre-publication announcement of 
the Handbook of Architectural Practice indicates that the 
first edition will be exhausted at a very early date. Every 
effort has been made to reach all the practicing architects 
in the United States and Canada, and those who have had 
no prospectus of the Handbook are urged to send their 
names to the JourNAL office without delay. 

As soon as possible arrangements will be made for 
supplying a sample copy of the Agenda to all architects. 
It is believed that this new and very complete form for 
keeping a record of all the steps connected with a building 
undertaking, from the very inception of the idea to the 
final completion of the structure, will prove to be one of the 


most valuable documents ever supplied to architects. It 
will be sold at a small price and it is hoped to have sample 
copies ready some time in October. 

Subscribers to the Handbook may expect to receive 
their copies early in October, although the publishers ask 
that they be as patient as possible, in view of the great 
difficulties attending upon the printing and binding of a 
book at this time. 

Readers of the JourNna are again reminded that the 
pre-publication price of the Handbook is Five Dollars in 
the United States and Five Dollars and Fifty Cents else- 
where, and that the right is reserved to advance this price 
after the first edition is exhausted. 
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*A Guildsman’s Interpretation of History 


By Arthur J. Penty, London, Allen and Unwin; New 
York, Sunrise Turn, Inc. 


Mr, Penty might better have called his book* “An Intel- 
ligent Interpretation of History,” just for the purpose of 
setting it apart from pretty much all the other history books 
that have been written during the last century. Of course 
there have been others since the time of old William Cobbett 
who almost alone in the nineteenth century, saw history as 
straight as he saw contemporary economic conditions—and 
their far-away goal; men like Chesterton in England and 
Henry Adams in America, but no one has dealt with 
world-history in quite the comprehensive way evinced in 
this book, while certainly no one has seen quite so clearly 
and therefore produced anything exactly resembling this 
in its staggering reversal of so many universally accepted 
estimates. 

The book comes naturally enough. Mr. Penty, as 
everyone knows, or should know, is the protagonist of a 
restored guild system as the only righteous basis of society 
and industry. Detesting bolshevism quite as passionate- 
ly as he detests capitalism, and state-socialism only a little 
less, he has in three notable books (“‘The Restoration of 
the Guild System,” “Old Worlds for New” and “Guilds 
and the Social Crisis”) developed his plea for a return to 
the Mediaeval Guilds as the only escape from Hilaire 
Belloc’s “Servile State” and from—which is worse—insane 
anarchy under the dictatorship of the proletariat, proclaim- 
ed (though not practiced) by the bolshevists. In this 
process he has shown Mediaevalism, the Renaissance and 
Modernism under startlingly new aspects, and the hangers- 
on of nineteenth century superstition and ignorance have 
not been slow to challenge his estimates. In the circum- 
stances therefore, he has found it desirable to put his his- 
torical views into clear and compact form, and the result 
is as convincing and illuminating a piece of work as one is 
liable to encounter in a generation. 

Of course he utterly rejects the “economic interpreta- 
tion of history,” that gross perversion of decent sense that 
has degraded so much alleged historical writing since the 
dark ages of the Manchester School, and he shows clearly 
how fundamental are spiritual values, concepts and in- 
fluences. In this sense he interprets history, which at his 
hands becomes something more than wars and diplomacy, 
and “the doings and death of kings,” or the chicanery 
and traficking of trades and producers. Economics per- 
forms its part, of course, but in its proper scale and place. 
His demonstration of the part invariably played in bringing 
nations and civilizations to an end, by an unregulated cur- 
rency and the abandonment of the “just price” in favor of 
fluctuating prices subject to the “law” of supply and de- 
mand and the orthodox doctrine of political economy, 
“buy in the cheapest market and sell in the highest,” is 
striking and illuminating. So fell the Roman Empire, and 
the Middle Ages (after four centuries of the nearest ap- 
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proach to a Christian society we have known) and so is 
falling, and must fall, our era of modernism. 

How and why Mediaevalism came to an end after its 
long period of righteousness and glory, is here set forth, 
so far as I know, for the first time. I have written much 
on this period, but I confess it was always rather a mys- 
tery just why so great an age should have met in the end 
with such complete disaster. The Renaissance and the 
Reformation were particeps criminis, of course, but why 
the Renaissance and Reformation anyway? Why did 
they ever happen and why was their victory so complete? 
Mr. Penty shows quite clearly that behind them and giv- 
ing them “power over all nations and peoples” was the 
substitution of Roman law for Canon law. 

This is perhaps the most brilliant portion of the book. 
It cannot be epitomized, it must be read in detail. Canon 
law, he says, was created to make it possible for good men 
to live amongst bad, Roman law, to permit rich men to 
live amongst poor. The bearing this has on the Renais- 
sance substitution of monarchical absolutism for the free, 
democratic-aristocratic Kingship of the Middle Ages; on 
the crushing of the guilds by imperial finance and industry; 
on the growth of Protestantism and Puritanism and their 
curious victories at the hands of Luther, Calvin, Cromwell, 
Knox, and their ilk, and on the fabulous development and 
merciless dominion of industrialism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is, or ought to be, obvious. It will be, to those who 
read this remarkable book. 

Mr. Penty makes one interesting point that has perhaps 
escaped the notice of many people,—with the exception of 
Mr. Ludovici in his “Defense of Aristocracy”—and that 
is that the Puritan revolution in England under Cromwell 
was at bottom a conspiracy of profiteers and exploiteers 
of the poor, and that Charles I was actually the last royal 
defender of the interests of the poor against the greed and 
rapacity of this new class of covetous and unprincipled 
aggressors. It was this adherence to the old ideals of a 
just and righteous society that made him a martyr to 
those who were stronger than he since they represented the 
new spirit that was to control society for three hun- 
dred years (even if it had in the end to perish of its own 
folly and unrighteousness) while he represented only the 
old Mediaeval ideals of justice, equity and mercy. 

Mr. Penty has given us at last a rational interpretation 
of history, and a unification of history that makes cogent 
what was else sporadic and incoherent. Greece, Rome, 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the German Reforma- 
tion, the suppression of the monasteries in England, Pur- 
itanism, the Commonwealth, the French Revolution, the 
“Age of Progress,” modern industrialism, all show in a 
light that is both different and clear. How different it 
is in each one of the cases named above, is hardly to be 
measured by common standards; it amounts to a complete 
reversal in many cases, to drastic amendment in others. 
It was time that history was rewritten, for hitherto it has 
been, on the whole, and in its written form, grossly mis- 
leading. But history is the very basis of all culture, of all 
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wisdom in public affairs of every sort. and if it is malig- 
nant in its falsity, as was so much of the written history of 
the last century, then it becomes a very insidious and fatal 
poison. This new and sane lucid history should become a 
text book in every public school, or at least form the model 
on which a new series of text books should be written. 

If, after reading the author’s other books specifically on 
the guild system and its possibility today as the only solution 
of the economic, industrial, political and social catastrophe 
in which “modern civilization” has involved the world, 
one had any lingering doubts as to the rightness of his po- 
sition, this latest book will dispel them all. It is no longer 
a case of the special pleading of an expert in favour of a 
certain system, for here the system itself is linked up with 
all the varied history of all the peoples of Europe, taking 
its due place in the large pageant of the rise and fall of 
human life, always repeating itself in its vast vibrations, and 
somehow, even if it records no absolute progress expressed 
in terms of time and sequence, developing men, com- 
munities, even races, and for brief periods whole continents 
of splendid character and achievement, even though this 
day of growth to maturity was always followed, and al- 
ways will be, by that decline into servility the only issue of 
which is death. Yet each era as it passes, each human 
group, each well developed individual, leaves something 
of its own character, some prize of its own achievement, 
as a heritage to those who come after. Rightly seen and 
rightly used, this may be of inestimable value, and this is 
the virtue of history. 

For us of today is especially the lesson of the social or- 
ganization of the Middle Ages, through which, though 
even at the eleventh hour, we may achieve salvation and 
avert the threat of a new period of Dark Ages now so clear- 
ly indicated by the futile contention of a moribund capi- 
talistic-parliamentarianism and a poisonous “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.” Either way lies ruin and the end 
of European culture and civilization. In the third way 
lies the only reasonable hope. 

The last sentence in “A Guildsman’s Interpretation of 
History” reads as follows: 


“For after all there are only two types of society 
that have existed since currency was introduced—the 
capitalistic civilizations of Greece and Rome and of 
modern Europe and America that did not control cur- 
rency, and the communal societies of Mediaeval Europe 
and Asia that did. There is, finally, no third type of 
society, inasmuch as all societies conform to one or other 
of these types, differing only to the extent that in differ- 
ent societies emphasis is given to different aspects of 
them. Hence it is reasonable to suppose that as the 
capitalist civilization of Rome was followed by the com- 
munal civilization of Mediaevalism, the reaction against 
capitalism today will carry us along to a future where the 
promise of the Middle Ages will be fulfilled.” 


Well, there is a third type which is neither capitalist nor 
communal, where a group of unscrupulous tyrants and 
oligarchs exploits a “class-conscious proletariat” to its 
own ruin and that of civilization itself. If it is to be balked 
in its present sufficiently avowed aims it would be well 
to learn from history, if we cannot ascertain (as we cannot) 
from our teachers, just what form of society can be estab- 
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lished as a rampart against the rushing flood of this new 
barbarism. Capitalism and parliamentarism are helpless 
it would be well to try the Mediaeval alternative—and to 
try it soon! 

Mr. Penty is an architect, and the profession should 
congratulate itself that he is of their ilk. It is rather re- 
markable when you come to think of it, how many archi- 
tects there are in America and England who are getting 
outside their own art and making constructive contribu- 
tions at this time to economics, sociology, politics and 
philosophy. Remarkable but not inexplicable. Archi- 
tecture is the great constructive art, and by instinct, 
training and practice, architects are constructive men. 
At a moment when all the other forces in operation are 
destructive, what the world needs is men who are con- 
structive and creative. If the profession of Architecture 
can furnish them there is still a chance that we may yet be 
saved. Rarew Apvams Cram. 


Mr.G. D.H. Cole’s fertility and industry are astonishing. 
“Social Theory” appeared about two months ago: Here we 
have another volume in which the author promises 
another in which he will deal with the problems of govern- 
ment and administration and with the relation of che 
Guilds to the State. For the greater part, this material 
is new; certain passages have been revised from recent ar- 
ticles in British journals, The New Republic, The Dial, and 
The Journal of the American Institute of Architects. For 
those who are not familiar with the author’s point of view 
and recent industrial developments in Great Britain, this 
book may serve to indicate what the Guildsmen are driving 
at. For the author is clearly the most conspicuous of the 
younger British school of industrial theorists—one of the 
leaders, one may say—of the Guild movement in England. 

It is impossible to here present even a summary of Mr. 
Cole’s thesis. One gathers the impression that the Guild 
movement, as advanced by the author, is in the nature of 
an attempt to interpret syndicalism and adapt it to 
British habits of thought(this the author might deny). 

In such chapters as “The Cause of Strikes,” “Motives in 
Industry,” “Coal,” “Railways,” “Engineering and Ship- 
building,” “Cotton and Building,” one finds a clear in- 
terpretation of the present discontents—as viewed by the 
Guildsman. The argument runs, of course, to discredit 
Capitalism and to indict the State, functioning under 
Capitalistic control. But Mr. Cole criticizes the “Plumb 
Plan” (American), and the Miner’s (British) demand for 
nationalization. To one who holds that Capitalism must 
be retained at whatever cost to the community at large— 
because it was father’s way of doing things—the indict- 
ment will present some difficult passages to meet in argu- 
ment. But he who would retain the present order may 
derive a little comfort out of e. g., the chapter on “The 
Guild Solution.” But what comfort he gets will be largely 
confined to asking: Will it work? And nobody can possibly 
answer that question. Nobody knows. 

One cannot read Mr. Cole’s volumes without coming to 
the conclusion that he has done much both by way of clear- 
ing the ground and in preparing plans of action. While the 
problems relating to the organization of single industries 
and of many industries are treated with precision and an 
atmosphere of. finality, the same may not be said of the 
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treatment of that vitally important phase—the relation of 
the Guilds to the State. There appears to be a gap in the 
argument at this point. This gap furnishes the subject of 
the forthcoming volume. 

As I understand the argument, the State, under Guild 
Socialism, would appear as one of a group of coordinated 
interests rather than as an ever increasing absolutism, as 
now. That is to say, Guild Socialism would divide life into 
functional interests or activities (vocational is too narrow 
a term, I take it), giving to each functional group a system 
of autonomous government which would become coordi- 
nated in a joint Congress through which the special aims 
and purposes of the several groups would find expression. 

It is not difficult to follow the Guildsman’s indictment of 
the existing system; nor to follow the argument concerning 
the imperative need of industrial group organization. But 
it is not easy to understand how it is proposed that these 
industrial organizations shall function in relation to the 
State. It is merely clear that there is a groping after a 
pluralistic conception of sovereignty. It is in the lack of 
definition of aim with respect to this vital matter that the 
weakness of the Guild proposals lie. 

Of course it is asking rather too much to require that the 
Guildsman define at the outset in terms of precision not 
only the ultimate goal but the technique, industrial, social, 
and political, through which it is proposed to achieve that 
end. Mr. Cole’s impatience here and now to develop a 
working basis for a New Social Order to take over defunct 
Capitalism is no doubt due to the belief that “direct ac- 
tion” will not wait much longer upon a policy of obstruc- 
tion to change. And throughout the argument (also of the 
Guildsmen) there runs the assumption that it is generally 
acknowledged by the workers that the present economic 
system has failed. The assumption also runs to the effect 
that the reason for this failure is clearly understood. And 
there is the further assumption that through the immediate 
preparation of definite plans of action looking toward the 
complete reorganization of industry and the political State, 
the transition can be more speedily and certainly effected. 

If these assumptions are examined in the light of current 
concepts, habits of thought surrounding, e. g., the rights of 
ownership and what alone is deemed sufficient to animate 
productive effort, it is hardly to be said that the present 
discontents have become articulate as to what has been 
their occasion. 

That is to say, to the majority of workers, the rural 
population, and in particular those workers not engaged in 
the great industries located in congested centers, the rights 
of ownership stand fairly secure upon their time-honored 
grounds of validity. So, also with respect to the concept 
of profit as that alone which will animate men to engage in 
productive effort—that stands firm. True, the validity of 
these time-honored notions is being questioned by an ever 
increasing group. But it is hardly to be assumed, as yet, 
that opinion regarding property and profit has gone much 
beyond a consideration of their more general distribution. 
The immediate issue concerns a quantitative change rather 
than a change which proceeds from a change in our habitual 
attitude toward property and profit. 

So out of a rather nebulous idea as to what has operated 
to create the present discontents, upon a group of fallacious 
preconceptions regarding the rights of property and the 
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function of profit, the plans of a new social structure are 
seen to emerge. Plans no doubt there must be—and it is 
hardly to be denied that something in the nature of a hope 
that the transition may be achieved without recourse to 
wager of battle is contained in the British situation. But 
even so, I am not at all convinced that what is most 
needed at the present moment are plans of action, for these, 
indicating as they must the nature of a future social struc- 
ture are certain to appear as Utopian. Utopian plans have 
ever diverted attention from an analysis of the conditions 
out of which they grew. Too much emphasis upon what is 
is to be done about existing discontents draws attention 
away from why they are present. 

What is the matter? Why the present discontents? 
There are many ready answers to this question, but judg- 
ing from the evidence at hand, it is fair to say that it is a 
matter not very well understood even by those who talk as 
if they knew. But out of this confusion of evidence and 
opinion concerning what is the matter, and what is to be 
done about it, it is plain enough that the matter is to turn 
sooner or later upon the question of absentee ownership. 
But so much is acknowledged by only a few. 

So, the question before us is not, do we agree with Mr. 
Cole’s synthesis? It is, instead, are we ready for it? We 
hold to certain definite concepts concerning property 
rights or rights of ownership. As it is generally denied 
that out of these rights of ownership{arise the present dis- 
contents, I think we are not ready. Hence, what appears 
to me of most value in Mr. Cole’s effort is his analysis of 
the existing system. But on the head of how the rights of 
ownership bear upon the present discontents one may do 
well first to turn to Veblen’s “Theory of Business Enter- 
prise” and then to Mr. Cole’s synthesis. 

It may be to the point in this connection to recall 
briefly certain circumstances surrounding the publication 
of “Looking Backward” by Edward Bellamy in 1887. It 
is difficult at this date to account for the remarkable sale 
of that book here and abroad. That it was presented in 
the form of a novel no doubt accounts for a large part of the 
circulation, yet it does not explain why hundreds of 
thousands were sold. The theme is sufficiently familiar 
to warrant passing directly to the point to be considered. 
In the numerous reviews, in all of those which appeared 
in the “important” periodicals, attention was directed 
exclusively to the details of the new social order as set 
forth by Mr. Bellamy. In not one of them which I have 
examined is there any reference to Mr. Bellamy’s analysis 
of the financial industrial system which he indicted on 
certain then fairly well formulated grounds. Even the 
economists of that day discussed the subject on the ground 
that the Socialistic scheme was impossible, as of course, 
it must be under such standards of evaluation as they could 
summon out of their mass of hedonistic preconceptions of 
economic science. That is to say, they completely missed 
the point which was brought forth in the analysis that such 
a discrepancy had arisen as between the actual conditions 
of society and industry and the body of law and custom 
carried over from an earlier day, as to threaten the per- 
manence of the existing order. It was a case of failure to 
see the wood because of the trees. 

This is illuminating in that much of what Bellamy 
had to say in a tentative way in his novel, as to what was 







































likely to be the outcome of the existing industrial system 
has been substantiated not only in theory but in fact. 
This is not to imply that Mr. Bellamy was merely a prophet; 
it was rather that he set forth the then unorthodox view- 
point of a group of economists who were engaged in liberat- 
ing economic science from the bonds of hedonism. 

Bellamy grasped the essentials of the later science of 
economics in that in his suggestions for a new social order 
he clears the field by the complete abolition of absentee 
ownership and the profit system, since he viewed these 
as institutions which would in the end defeat any form of 
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organization. To read this volume of thirty odd years back 
in the light of what has transpired in the last five—par- 
ticularly in the light of European experience, is a little 
startling. And to read the critics who failed to see the 
point of the argument and who stood so secure on the 
ground that the modern industrial system was infallible, 
that it was the last word, that there could henceforth be no 
change,—well, it is one on the critics; and it also carries the 
implication that those who now make use of the same 
criticism against any change are likely later to find them- 
selves in the same boat. Freperick L. ACKERMAN. 


Correspondence 


A PLAN FOR INCREASING THE 


To THE Epiror OF THE JOURNAL: 

It is clearly evident that any increase in Institute ac- 
tivity (and few will dispute the desirability of such expan- 
sion), must be contingent wholly upon increased financial 
resources. In fact, even to make adequate provision for 
present activities, the Institute’s income should be enlarged. 
To increase the regular dues for this purpose would in many 
cases prohibit membership, thereby retarding the desired 
growth of the Institute, especially in fields where its in- 
fluence is most needed. 

The alternative course herewith proposed is: First, in 
order to enlarge the Institute, reduce the dues to a min- 
imum; second, increase the revenue by an assessment of the 
membership based upon annual gross income from practice, 
the rate of assessment to be determined by the budget 
and program adopted for the year’s business. 

This method may appear radical but the justice of it may 
appeal to many after careful scrutiny of its merits. It is of 
course true that the heavier burden would fall upon the 
more fortunate and successful practitioners, but the ad- 
vantage gained in creating a livelier interest in existing 
and expanded Institute activities would be very great in 
the councils of the administration. The beneficial in- 
fluence of the Institute is ten times greater to the man 
earning 100,000 dollars a year than to the man earning only 
10,000 dollars, yet each contributes the same amount to the 
support of the Institute and for unequal benefits received. 

A voluntary tax is suggested of one-fourth of one per 
cent upon the annual gross income of members of the 
Institute. This, it is believed, would yield 100,000 dollars, 
or about four times the present annual income. With such 
an increase, the Institute might readily undertake the 
expansion of its activities to four times their present 
volume. The gratuitous labors now performed by self- 
sacrificing committees should be taken over by compen- 
sated assistants, wherever this were possible and advisable. 

In the educational field, an Educational Bureau amply 
financed would enable the Institute to maintain a close 
contact with all the schools of architecture. It could 
assume the initiative, if necessary, in establishing a co- 
ordination of courses with the requirements of practice. 
The offices must suffer if tuition is faulty, and the Institute 
as representative of the best in experience and culture, 
should be the clearing house for all questions affecting 
architectural education. The ambitious student should be 
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encouraged, no matter where enrolled, by prizes awarded 
for merit in design, craftsmanship, and draughtsmanship, 
the work to be exhibited at the annual conventions. 

Likewise, with ample resources, the Institute may give 
financial aid as well as endorsement to the Overseas School 
for traveling architectural students, which is a by-product 
of the A. E. F. Schools of Architecture in France in 1918-19, 
the story of which has been told in the Journal. The con- 
tinuance of the Overseas School in 1920 had to be aban- 
doned for lack of funds and shortage of steamer accommo- 
dations, but it is now proposed to hold it in 1921. Here 
is a real opportunity for the Institute to foster a greatly 
needed educational activity. 

A beneficial expansion of Institute activities would pro- 
vide for closer contact between Chapters and the Adminis- 
tration. Until the Institute is put on wheels, so to speak, 
the stimulating influence of its activities can only reach 
the distant zones in but faintly perceptible ripples, The 
report of the membership committee at the last convention 
leaves no room for argument as to the necessity of devising 
ways and means for enlarging the Institute. 

It is futile to enlarge further upon opportunities, for they 
will be realizable only through an increased income. The 
present revenue system is obsolete for the purpose of mak- 
ing the Institute of “ever increasing service to society.” 
Wise farmers put back into the soil a part of the wealth 
they extract in order to maintain productivity and revenue. 
What they put back is in truth nothing more than a tax 
upon their production—a part of what comes from the land 
on which they are utterly dependent. The Institute is the 
instrument by which the same fertilizing process can be 
accomplished for architecture, if architects are willing to 
put something back in the field on which they live. 

Finally, let me suggest that an amply compensated 
committee be set to work to study the possibilities of an 
Institute enlarged in membership and in usefulness through 
an increased revenue in some manner to be obtained. 

Ernest CoxHEAab. 


(Nore—Correspondence on this proposal is invited and 
will be treated as confidential if desired. It would seem 
important that some expression of opinion be recorded, as a 
guide to further action, and this opinion should come 
equally from the fortunate hundred thousand class, as well 
as from those who struggle for a bare livelihood.—EpirTor.) 
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Preliminary Notice—LeBrun Travel- 
ing Scholarship Competition 


The Executive Committee of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, as 
Trustees of the Traveling Scholarship, founded by 
Pierre L. LeBrun, announces a competition for the 
selection of a beneficiary, the programme of which 
will be issued about November 1, 1920, calling for 
drawings to be delivered about January 15, 1921. 


The following excerpts from the deed of gift explain the 
award and conditions: 


“Fourteen hundred dollars is to be awarded, 

to some deserving and meritorious architect 

or architectural draftsman, resident anywhere in the 

United States, to aid him in paying the expenses of a 
European trip, lasting not less than six months.” 

“The selection of the beneficiary of the scholarship is to 
be by means of a competition . . . and the drawings 
called for . . . are to be submitted for examination and 
judgment to a jury consisting of at least three practicing 
architects, no one of whom is to be connected with any 
school or atelier for the teaching of architecture. In 
making the award the jury are to give a full and careful 
consideration to the records of qualification filed by the 
competitors as well as to the comparative excellence of 
the drawings submitted.” 

“Any architect or architectural draftsman, a citizen and 
resident of the United States, not under twenty-three or 
over thirty years of age, who shall, for at least three years, 
have been either engaged in actual practice, or employed as 
an architectural draftsman and who is not and has not 
been the beneficiary of any other traveling scholarship, 
shall be eligible to compete.” 

“Every competitor must be nominated by a member of 
the American Institute of Architects who shall certify in 
writing that the above conditions are fulfilled, and that in 
his opinion the competitor is deserving of the scholarship. 
No member of the Institute shall nominate more than one 
(1) candidate.” 

“Every competitor must engage to remain, if successful, 
at least six months abroad and to devote well and truly 
that length of time to travel and the study of architecture 
otherwise than by entering any school or atelier or attend- 
ing lectures, it being intended that the benefit derived 
from this traveling scholarship shall supplement school or 
office experience.” 

“The successful competitor shall write from time to 
time, but not less than once every two months, to the New 
York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
giving an account of the employment of his time.” 


It is requested that those wishing to enter the competition 
arrange at once for their nomination by a member of the 
American Institute of Architects, according to the conditions 
outlined above, which nomination should be sent with his 
application so that it may be received before November 1, 1920, 
to Louis Ayres, 50 East gist Street, New York City, (Chair- 
man LeBrun Scholarship Committee). 


NEWS NOTES 
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News Notes 


DiscussinG the question of trades unionism, the Minne- 
sota Chapter adopted the following resolution: 


“Inasmuch as both labor and the employers of labor have res 
quested the Chapter to endorse and put into their specification- 
clauses demanding either the Union policy or the Open Shop 
policy, be it 

“Resoloed: That the Minnesota Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, as a body, can endorse neither one side nor the 
other. The Architect, by the very nature of his profession, must be 
entirely impartial until or unless the client expresses his individual 
desires. It is therefore suggested, in the interest of harmony and 
uninterrupted work, that each Architect, before taking bids on 
work, shall take up the matter with his client and ascertain his 
wishes as to how the work shall be conducted and shall select the 
bidders accordingly.” 


Two new contract forms have been issued by the Insti- 
tute, namely: 

A Form of Agreement between Contractor and Owner, 
for use when the cost of the work plus the fee forms the 
basis of payment; and a Circular of Information relative to 
the Cost Plus Fee System of Contracting for Building Con- 
struction. Copies of these new documents have been dis- 
tributed to the entire membership of the Institute and their 
use is recommended. Hereafter they will be for sale 
through the Executive Secretary at the Octagon House, 
Washington, D, C,, and in due course through the agents 
for the Standard Documents. The price of the Agreement 
will be ten cents (.10) per copy, and the price of the Cir- 
cular six cents (.06) per copy. 


ReGIstTRATION laws in the various states will be care- 
fully considered at the first formal meeting of the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards in St. Louis 
on November 18-19 next. Membership in this body is 
restricted to those holding appointment on official state 
registration boards, and efforts will be made to harmonize 
existing laws and to recommend a uniform law. Mr. Emil 
Lorch, 718 Church St., Ann Arbor, Mich,, is Chairman 
of the body; the Secretary is Mr. Emery Stanford Hall, 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


APPEALING tv their American conferees for help, the 
Central Society of Austrian Architects and the Vienna 
Architectural Society, numbering together 509 members, 
have addressed a request to the Institute. At the last 
meeting of the Executive Committee it was directed that 
the appeal be published in the Journat and that any con- 
tributions be sent to the Treasurer of the Institute at the 
Octagon House. The professional class throughout 
Europe has suffered extremely, as a result of the war, and 
the conditions in Austria, as is well authenticated by the 
British official reports, are desperate in the extreme. 


Orrerinc a Five Hundred Dollar Prize and the assur- 
ance of adequate recognition to the winner, in the form of a 
tablet or otherwise, the Cleveland City Plan Commission 
announces a competition in suggestions for the future use 
of Erie Street Cemetery, a nine acre plot of ground in the 
heart of the business district of Cleveland. A program of 
the competition may be obtained from the Commission, at 
the City Hall in Cleveland. 
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RESPONDING to a communication from the Institute in 
which was expressed its appreciation of the work done by 
the Army in organizing and fostering the schools of archi- 
tecture in France, the Secretary of War has directed that 
the question of establishing a vocational school for archi- 
tectural training as a part of the Army scheme of educa- 
tion shall be carefully studied by a division of the General 
Staff. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (London), of the publication in pamphlet form of 
the accounts of the firm of Chippendale, Haig & Co., for 
furnishing David Garrick’s house in the Adelphi. For one 
who made such a mark in the development of furniture 
extraordinarily little is known about Chippendale. He 
came from Worcester with his father before 1727, occupied 
workshops successively in Conduit Street, Long Acre, and 
St. Martin’s Lane, and was elected a member of the 
“Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures 
and Commerce’’—and that is all concerning his private 
history that can be stated with certainty about him. The 
total cost of the furniture recorded in these accounts is 
£931 95. 33d. We have it on Dr. Johnson’s authority that 
at this time Garrick lived as a prince rather than as an 
actor, “his table, his equipage, and manner of living are all 
most expensive and equal to those of a nobleman.” We 
can therefore draw some interesting inferences as to the 
difference in the cost of furniture then and at the present 
day. The accounts give considerable details of the various 
articles of furniture supplied. “In the case of the drawing 
room the walls were papered and finished with a gilt leaf 
border; fringed curtains of green silk damask hung at the 
windows and the same material covered the dergeres and 
sofa, which were japanned green and yellow; two pier 
glasses were placed, no doubt, between the windows; and 
the scheme of arrangement was completed by a third 
mirror two pembroke tables and three commodes of inlaid 
wood.” The pamphlet will prove of great interest to the 
student of furniture. 


L’ARcHITECTURE contains a brief note relative to the 
apparent effort to federate the building industry in France. 
Curiously enough, in a country which is supposedly more 
than usually mindful of architecture, the article states that: 
“When the other political sections make up their lists, we 
will make up ours, and as the groups devoted to food, 
commerce, industry, and agriculture formulate their de- 
mands we will present our own, demanding that recogni- 
tion in Parliament which is our legitimate right.”” The 
signer of the article calls for an urgent effort and the sup- 
pression of all organizational jealousies and distrusts. 
Will they manage these things better in France? 


SourH Austraia is looking forward to legislative 
enactments which will establish town planning as a re- 
quisite to all urban developments. Indeed, says the 
Adelaide Advertiser, “We may see the time when towns will 
be guided by the best architectural and artistic ability in 
the country, while local bodies either retain their own 
experts—whose minds will always be running on possible 
improvements—or seek advice from the central body.” 
Evidently the press of South Australia is enlightened to a 
considerable degree. 
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South Australia is evidently following the example of the © 
mother country and the State is preparing to lay out new 
towns and garden cities. In no case in the future, will 
communities be allowed to arise, says the same journal, 
“without conscious forethought as to the requirements 
alike of health and beauty.” 


Sr. Sopuia in Constantinople is the subject of a very dis- 
quieting report by Mr. Sydney Toy in the London Times, 
who after visiting the edifice in April and May of this year 
writes: 

“The dome of St. Sophia, considering its great size and 
the character of its supports, manifests a structural per- 
fection which is probably unsurpassed in any other build- 
ing. Nothing but the application of such consummate con- 
structive principles has preserved it from failure under the 
stresses to which it has been subjected and the successive 
shocks it has sustained. As it is, the dome is distorted and 
deflected in all directions, and, although this distortion is 
not immediately alarming throughout its surface, it cer- 
tainly is so on the northeast. The ponderous weight of 
the twenty-three great iron chandeliers depending from the 
dome cannot but have, in its present state, a sinister influ- 
ence on its stability. 

Apart from the main buttresses, the four pendentives 
are reinforced by heavy rectangular structures which are 
quite distinct from the adjoining brickwork and contain 
stairways. They begin at the level of the haunches of the 
pendentives, are stopped at the platform on which the dome 
stands, but were designed to rise considerably above that 
level. These structures have not been sufficiently strong 
to resist the thrusts exercised upon them by the dome and 
pendentives, and at the three corners from which the plas- 
ter coating has been removed long fissures in the brickwork 
are exposed, that on the northeast being a gap varying 
from 7 inches to 10 inches in width. 

It is at this northeast point that the immediate danger 
to the church lies. The pendentive behind has given way, 
and a portion of it has been thrust back to the extent of 
about 2 feet, while the haunch of the dome immediately 
above has become deflected to an alarming extent, the 
incrustation having fallen from the extreme projection by 
way of warning. Moisture also has searched its way 
through the pendentive. Some attempt has been made to 
plug the great fissure with brick and stone, but it is obvious 
that unless reparation of a drastic character is effected at 
this corner at once the stability of the structure cannot be 
guaranteed, for, failing here, as it certainly must do at no 
distant date, the equilibrium would be upset and the dome 
unquestionably fall. 

If this great building, of incomparable beauty and 
unique historical associations, is to be preserved to pos- 
terity, then it is most desirable that some effort be made to 
induce the proper authorities to undertake its effective 
repair at once.” 


Aw “Association for Public Service,” based upon a 
possible cooperative effort on the part of architects in ob- 
taining such public work as otherwise would be done by 
unqualified persons, has been discussed at length by the 
Southern California Chapter. A tentative constitution 
for such an organization has been prepared, but no definite 
action has been taken. 
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